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done the best I could do under the circumstances. I have taken my 
Daremberg and looked up the numerous passages which puzzled me or where 
I had reason to question the soundness of the text. In most instances the 
difficulties had disappeared, or at least there appeared to be offered some- 
thing that might lead on further study to a satisfactory solution. If others 
more familiar with Celsus are as well served by the new edition as I have been 
in the first rapid survey, the editor will have rendered a distinct service. 

The only desideratum which seems not to have been fully met is that in 
regard to the Latin index. The fact that Matthiae prepared a complete 
index to Van der Linden's text, published in Targa's edition, unsatisfactory 
and inconvenient as it is, is small comfort; when an edition such as Marx's 
is issued which offers a greatly improved text and is likely for long to be the 
standard, it is a pity that it should not be accompanied with a complete 
index, the value of which to the student cannot be estimated. On the other 
hand, the generous number of cross-references and parallel texts from 
other writers, Greek and Latin, added at the foot of the page between the 
text and the apparatus criticus, is a real boon to the serious student, greatly 
facilitating the use and enhancing the value of the text. I have here 
noted the omission of a few parallels from Hippocrates, but they are rather 
trivial as far as my observation goes. 

Of the matters considered in the Prolegomena the most interesting to 
me is the proof (so the editor calls it, and so the critical reader will, I believe, 
pronounce it) that the Medicina of Celsus is a translation of the Greek 
treatise of T. Aufidius Siculus. The argument is conducted carefully 
and methodically, and all reasonable doubt of the correctness of the con- 
clusion is removed. On the whole one will be pleased also with the editor's 
judgment in constituting the text. Here, however, the problems, as in all 
medical writers, are so complicated by our want of intimate knowledge of 
the ancient remedies that the judicious student will often be in doubt — more 
often than even the frankest editor will be likely to admit. Some special 
points at which I now think I might improve the text I will mention later, 
if they stand the test of maturer consideration. Meanwhile it is a source of 
satisfaction that we have a text provided with a record of the manuscript 
tradition on which one may safely proceed in a critical reading of an author 
from many points of view worth studying. 



Wesletan University 



W. A. Heidel 



Caesars Monarchie und das Principal des Pompeius. Zweite ver- 
besserte Auflage. By Edtjard Meyer. Stuttgart, 1919. 
Pp. 632. 

This second edition contains a score of minor corrections of the first 
edition, which, published in 1918, reached but few of our libraries. The 
thesis of the book is, as might be inferred from the title, that the form of 
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government adopted by Augustus — das Principal — was a continuation of 
that of 52 B.C., when Pompey was sole consul, rather than of the monarchy 
founded by Julius Caesar. However, it would be unfair to imply that 
Professor Meyer has to any extent pressed his facts into the service of an 
argument. Indeed the attentive reader will find that the subtitle "Innere 
Geschichte Roms von 66 bis 44 v. Chr." best describes the contents, that the 
work is a straightforward narrative of political events, and that the main 
title may indeed have been an afterthought . 

The work has the peculiar qualities that we have learned to expect from 
the distinguished author's studies of ancient history. It reveals the same 
remarkable power to grasp and associate an immense number of apparently 
disjointed facts, and to bring into relationship complex tendencies which 
ordinary historians pigeonhole as disassociated accidents. The reader' 
feels that a comprehensive memory and constructive intellect have been 
set at the task, and not a shuffler of index cards. The book again has that 
architectonic actuality which Meyer's vivid historical imagination can so 
successfully evoke. Meyer views his characters at work. His data are no 
longer scraps of quoted phrases; they stand out as significant acts in 
the complex struggle of men. Thus, for instance, Cicero's De Republica 
(pp. 189 ff.) is interpreted in connection with actual political experience, 
not merely as a notebook of quotations from Greek philosophers, and the 
changed policy of the Senate in 52 is explained in the light of Caesar's hard 
experiences in Gaul (pp. 220 ff.). 

Yet the work leaves the reader disappointed. It was perhaps a mistake 
to obtrude a thesis. Its adoption apparently induced the author to divide 
the book into two disjointed sections, in the first of which Caesar is thrust 
too far into the background in order that the attention may dwell on Pompey. 
Furthermore, the thesis seems not substantiated. One still feels that Augus- 
tus reverted empirically to constitutional methods for reasons of caution 
rather than from a conscious adoption of a clear-cut form evolved by 
Pompey; that in fact Pompey himself, on Meyer's own demonstration, 
blundered along without grasping any definite policy. 

A second disappointment arises from the fact that the work deals too 
much with externals. There is little significance for history in the twenty- 
five pages of narrative which describe (from Cicero's letters) the fussy 
twaddling of the third-rate politicians that held the stage in 57 B.C. On 
the other hand there is no attempt to describe the social and economic 
background of the period, as for instance Greenidge pictured that of the 
Gracchan era. Nor is there a penetrating diagnosis of the political diseases 
that had gripped the Roman democracy. The author is perhaps too impa- 
tient with democracy to attempt the task, or perhaps too little acquainted 
with the phenomenon. In his picture of it there is no chiaroscuro. It is 
all black. The author apparently believes that because Caesar dared over- 
ride the constitution in his consulship he was also capable of murdering 
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Vettius in cold blood (p. 87), that because Cicero was weak-kneed at times 
he also "grafted" in politics (p. 200). And the lack of patient weighing 
of facts is hardly compensated for by scornful references to "boss rule" 
in America and quasi-illustrations of Roman politics drawn from the 
"usurped" autocracy that modern democracies have permitted "Wilson and 
Lloyd George." One is almost forced at times to the conclusion that the 
book was meant in part as a counterblast to the approaching revolution of 
1918. At any rate, it contains many an impressionistic canvas painted with 
a liberal use of impulsive subjectivism where the reader would prefer an 
unimpassioned and analytical study. 

Finally the author, long known as a keen critic of sources, has here 
revealed an unwonted lack of skepticism. Cicero and his fellows knew 
that, especially before elections, speeches and political pamphlets grew 
reckless of truth. They knew that they must take them with many grains 
of salt even as we take pre-election headlines. The Greek writers Appian, 
Plutarch, and Dio, who lived under the imperial censorship at a time when 
election excitements no longer distorted men's judgments, were too inexperi- 
enced in democratic politics to know how much needed to be discounted in 
reading the lurid pamphlets of that earlier time. Meyer, who has spent 
his scholarly life under a kind of Hadrianic regime, has also failed to discount 
properly. There is apparently nothing in the sources that surpasses his 
faculty to believe. He does reject at times when authorities contradict 
each other, but he has not developed a consciousness of where to draw the 
line in the case of political gossip. Perhaps that was too much to expect in 
the circumstances. 

Despite all this, the book is to be recommended very highly to specialists 
who will know where the danger lies. At any rate it is a safer and more 
illuminating history than the corresponding section of Mommsen. 

Tenney Frank 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes. Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ligario, Pro Rege Deiotaro, Philippicae I-XIV. Recognovit 
A. C. Clark. Editio altera. Oxford University Press. 

Few second editions of Latin texts differ so radically from the original 
edition as does this one. It is an entirely new work and makes the first 
edition thoroughly obsolete. This is due, not to any fault of the editor's 
in preparing the first edition, but to his later brilliant work and that of 
Peterson, his colleague, in editing the Oxford Cicero. This work is one of 
the most interesting and important chapters in the recent history of our 
Latin texts . 

The first edition belongs to the pre-Cluny period, as it were, the second 
is post-Cluniac. Peterson discovered a ninth-century Cicero at Holkham, 
and this proved to be identical with a MS described in an old Cluny cata- 
logue under the number 498. This MS at once took a leading place among 



